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MOUNT ASCUTNEY, CONNECTICUT VALLEY. — J. D. Woodward. 



CONNECTICUT RIVER VALLEY SCENERY. 

Some of the beautiful rivers of the world seem to 
have sprung at once, full-born, into renown ; while 
others, not less notable, have needed long time and 
the frequent calling of attention to their striking 
peculiarities, before making any sensation commen- 
surate with their actual claims to celebrity. In the 
western world, the Hudson has been as fortunate 
as the Rhine on the other side of the Atlantic. Geo- 
graphers, travelers, novelists and poets, have all 
combined to put it before the world in the most fav- 
orable lights and colors — well deserved, indeed, and 
yet not so exceptional as a stranger might be led to 
suppose from this mass of concurrent testimony. 
For at least one stream of the East, far smaller and 
very different in character, has rival claims to the 
admiration of the tourist and the lover of the pic- 
turesque. From its source, in the very north of the 



White Mountains of New Hampshire, to its dSbou- 
chure into Long Island Sound at Saybrook, the Con- 
necticut may claim to be as beautiful, throughout, as 
any other stream of the Western Continent; while 
in the wide fertile valley which it waters, there is in- 
finitely more of charm than can be found in the bor- 
dering of any other of the American rivers — the 
Hudson not excepted. It is neither overlooked by 
great mountains (except in its head-waters, by the 
distant giants of the White Range), nor overhung by 
awful cliflfs making a terror in the midst of enjoy- 
ment; but it is a brisk, rapid, beneficent and beauti- 
ful stream throughout its whole long progress from 
the mountains to the sea. Of course it reaches, in 
stream and bordering valley, its perfection of beauty, 
when passing through the Massachusetts Mountains, 
from Northampton by Hadley to Holyoke and West- 
field ; and it is at this point that artist Woodward, 
well supported by engravers Cole and Bogert, has 



located the three admirable views of Connecticut 
River Valley scenery, having place in the present 
number, and conveying the very next best idea of 
the charming scene, to actual visit to the locality. 
In the largest of the three pictures, the gazer is look- 
ing over the sweet and fertile Northampton mea- 
dows, to the graceful conical peaks of Mount Tom, 
the monarch of the range, and really one of the most 
beautiful minor mountains in America ; in a second, 
lesser but more frequently visited Mount Holyoke is 
seen, from the foreground of the Connecticut River 
itself, the inclined plane leading up it prominent in 
the view, while valley and river form a literal dream 
of beauty in the foregound ; and in the third. Mount 
Ascutney forms the principal figure, bounding river 
and valley scenery yet more perfect and pleasing. 
Said we not truly, that the Valley of the Connecti- 
cut is only half-known as it deserves to be, and that 
the river rivals the Hudson of song and story? 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE, FROM THE CONNECTICUT RIVER. —J. D. Woodward. 



claiming, loudly enough to attract the attention of 
some others on the deck — ''you do not remember 
ever having met me? — you do not even remember 
my name?" "Such is certainly the fact," he an- 
swered. " Why, good heavens ! " I replied, " I cer- 
tainly can not be mistaken in the person I am ad- 
dressing! You are Mr. Drayton, are you not.^" 
"Yes, you are quite correct," he rejoined; "my 
name is Drayton." "John W. Drayton, of Philadel- 
phia.?" "No — William T. Drayton, of Hartford." 
"Ah," I said, a new light breaking in upon me at 
the instant, "you are a brother of Mr. John W. Dray- 
ton — possibly a twin-brother of his, of whom I have 
never happened to hear ; and that accounts for the 
extraordinary resemblance, and must excuse my mis- 
take." " No excuse for the mistake is necessary," 
he replied, with courtesy, "especially as you seem to 
have mistaken me for a man of so much reputation 
as the one 3^ou mention ; but I am not a brother of 



Judge Drayton, nor any relative, so far as I am aware, 
and have never even met him, so as to be able to 
judge of the resemblance which you see between 
us." " You do not even know that you are distant 
relatives } " I persisted. " I do not : any relationship, 
if it exists at all, must be one of many generations 
ago, as our families have certainly no present con- 
nection," Avas his reply, closing that branch of the 
conversation, and leaving me to study more closely 
than I had ever before done, the possibility of a 
mould of form and a cast of feature, held by some 
common ancestor, perhaps a hundred or two of years 
earlier, coming out in two distant lines of his descend- 
ants, in the same generation, to create at once so re- 
markable a rencontre and so interesting a field for 
speculation on the ineradicability of transmitted 
characteristics. Some other features of this general 
theme demand a more extended consideration, and 
it will be accorded them in due season, and with 



the same irresponsible uncertainty as to length and 
order, heretofore observable in this somewhat desul- 
tory series. — John Thompso7i, Jr. 

♦ 

A BASKET OF BABIES. 

Whoever owns the basket and the stick, — 

If chimney-sweep, as cloth and broom suggest. 
Or who beside, — be sure in merry trick 

The youngsters in its narrow bound have pressed, — 
Too narrow, if one claimant left outside, 

And one a-whimper, may the truth proclaim ; 
While yet the others, though the world be wide, 

Think cramping quarters fittest for their game. 
One chubby foot has found a ready hole, 

And takes the air : who knows how soon the sweep 
May roll them out. like apples from a bowl. 

Upon the floor, a laughing, frightened heap? 
And what if dolly, with a fractured nose. 

Should greet her "htde mother's" anxious eyes? — 
With this experience, even, let none suppose 

The impish heads would grow a whit more wise. 



